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THIS GIRL in a Mexican shop is putting final touches of color to a large piece of lacquer ware. 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Many Mexicans are expert craftsmen. 


Mexico Is a Key Nation in Latin America 


Development of Our Southern Neighbor Is Proceeding Rapidly 


“The 2 leaders of the United 
States (President Kennedy and 
Vice President Johnson) have 
looked upon Mexico as perhaps 
the key to all of Latin America. 
... It is their belief that we may 
well be measured in the rest of 
Latin America by our relations 
with the Republic of Mexico.” 


HE foregoing statement was made 
by U. S. Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield of Montana at a meet- 
ing of U. S. and Mexican lawmakers 
last month in Guadalajara and Mexico 
City. Mr. Mansfield led the American 
delegation to the first international 
conference in which the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration took part. 
Discussing mutual problems that 
confront their countries, the lawmak- 
ers from each nation acquired a better 


understanding of the other land. Out 
of the conference emerged a feeling 
that a bright era lies ahead in U. S.- 
Mexican relations. 

Colorful land. Mexico is a land of 
contrasts where the old and new are 
everywhere intermingled. With an 
area of 760,373 square miles, it is 
about one-fifth the size of the United 
States. 

Down each side of the country run 
ranges of the Sierra Madre Mountains. 
The 2 arms—forming a gigantic V— 
come together just south of Mexico 
City, the capital. Between the converg- 
ing ranges is a great plateau where 
two-thirds of the country’s 35,000,000 
people live. 

Along the Gulf of Mexico coast is a 
belt of tangled forests and hot tropical 
swamps. The narrow plain along the 
Pacific coast is mostly desert. 


Mexico and the United States share 
a border of more than 1,500 miles. 
Among Mexico’s prominent regions 
are 2 great peninsulas: forested Yuca- 
tan, extending toward Cuba; and 
Lower California, an 800-mile-long 
strip of mountains and deserts. 

About 15% of Mexicans are Indians, 
and about 10% are of European de- 
scent—mostly Spanish. The remainder 
—the overwhelming majority—are of 
mixed European and Indian ancestry. 
Most people are poor. Though condi- 
tions are improving, about 35% of the 
people are illiterate, and the average 
life span is only about 50. 

Long struggle. Spanish explorers 
visited Mexico soon after Columbus’ 
historic voyage. Hernando Cortes con- 
quered the Aztecs and other Indians, 
making the country a Spanish colony 
until 1821 when Mexico became free. 


For almost 100 years a succession of 
leaders rose and fell. Some ruled well, 
but others were dictators who had 
no popular support. 

In 1917, a new constitution provided 
for a more democratic government. In 
the years that followed, many changes 
were made. Land was distributed to 
poor farmers, highways were built, 
and a strong national feeling emerged. 
So profound were these changes that 
the whole era in which they occurred 
is called the Mexican Revolution. 

Relations with U. §. For many years, 
the relations of Mexico and its big 
northern neighbor were marked with 
friction. In 1835, Mexico’s northern 
province of Texas revolted. Though 
the Texans—most of whom had come 
from the United States—were beaten 
at the Alamo, the Mexican army was 

(Continued on page 6) 
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BETTER SHOWS? LeRoy Collins, 
former governor of Florida and chair- 
man of last summer’s National Demo- 
cratic Convention, believes strongly that 
radio and television producers must im- 
prove their fare. He says that the air- 
waves industry “is in serious trouble” 
with the public. In his new job as presi- 
dent of the National Association. of 
Broadcasters, which represents a major 
portion of the nation’s stations, he pro- 
poses to do something about it. 

Broadcasters, Mr. Collins states, ig- 
nored early warnings of public dissatis- 
faction with programs of poor taste un- 
til the rigged-quiz and “payola” scandals 
forced a cleanup. Even then, the indus- 
try’s action was mainly to get rid of the 
shows that had resulted in unfavorable 
publicity. There was little positive ac- 
tion to deal with the general problem 
of good TV and radio, the former gov- 
ernor suggests. 


; 


LEROY COLLINS IN RADIO-TV 


He is “shocked” by the influence held 
by “program-rating” firms which report 
on audience reaction to shows—and in 
effect determine “in large measure what 
the American diet will be, and also at 
what times the meals will be served.” 

The broadcasters should take a hand 
in checking on such ratings, Mr. Collins 
continues. Any program in poor taste 
or against the public welfare, he con- 
tends, should not be put on the air “re- 
gardless of how popular” it may be rated 
by opinion polls. (These are usually 


made by telephone questions to home 
listeners in limited areas.) 

Further, the former governor con- 
cludes, the industry must work for a 
greater variety of good programs and 
maintain a stricter watch over the kind 
of advertising that goes on the air. 


“PAYOLA.” In an open letter to a 
panelist on a youths’ discussion pro- 
gram, TV critic Bernie Harrison o/ the 
Washington Star expressed concern that 
young people apparently see little harm 
in “payola.” He feels it is definitely 
wrong for manufacturers or agents to 
pay disc jockeys to favor their records 
when the jockeys receive salaries from 
their stations for putting on supposedly 
fair shows. 

The replying panelist, Stephen Cowan, 
said that “many teen-agers” do not con- 
sider the practice particularly bad. But, 
he added, “I do feel that ‘payola’ is im- 
moral in attempting to give an unfair 
advantage to those who can afford it.” 

The letter continued by saying that 
“the effect of ‘payola’ has been grossly 
exaggerated,” that records are bought 
only if the hearer takes a liking to them 
—and, no matter how many times they 
are played over the air, they won’t be 
sold without winning popularity. 

Critic Harrison added a line that he 
was “happy to note agreement on the 
major point, the immorality of the prac- 
tice,” but had doubts that the effect of 
“payola” was exaggerated. 

Eliminating the “payola” practice, 
wherever it may appear in the future, is 
one of Mr. Collins’ concerns in his new 
job (see above). 


HUGH O’BRIAN (“Wyatt Earp” in 
the TV western series of that namie) 
stars as counterspy John Honeyman in 
“The Secret Rebel” on NBG-TV Satur- 
day, March 11, 9:30 pm. EST. The 
story is about Honeyman’s action as a 
supposed spy for a British officer dur- 
ing the American Revolution—when he 
really works for General Washington. 

As Honeyman, O’Brian informs he 
general of British weakness at Trenton, 
New Jersey—a report which led to an 
American surprise attack and victory 
there in 1776. Washington is played by 
Howard St. John, well-known actor 

This show is one in the “Our Ameri- 
can Heritage” series. 

—By TOM HAWKINS 





Rick Is Absolutely Right—y clay coss 


HAVE received several letters from 

students on an editorial which re- 
cently appeared in this column. It be- 
gan with the following quotation: 

“The world is divided into three 
groups: the small group that makes 
things happen; the larger group that 
watches things hap- 
pen; and the multi- 
tude that never 
knows what hap- 
pens.” 

Student Rick 
Harris of Hinckley, 
Ohio, has this to 
about the edi- 
torial: 

“T found it to be 
a very interesting 
and truthful piece. 
However, I feel you hit only half of the 
problem. You seem to have lost track 
of the fact that this ‘small group’ is 
also the one responsible for making the 
bad things as well as the good things 
happen. Adolf Hitler and others like 
him must be considered definite mem- 
bers of the ‘small group.’ ” 

Rick is so right. Our goal is to 
stimulate ambition for worthy pur- 
-not for selfish and harmful 
pursuits, 


Say 


Clay Coss 


poses 


The article on the following pajre 
concentrates on this very problem. It 
stresses the fact that we have two 
many unethical and dishonest practices 
among people in all walks of life-— 
among the “doers” as well as the “spec- 
tators.” So it is the essential job of 
the homes, the churches, the schools, 
the newspapers and magazines, the 
TV-radio stations, and other institu- 
tions to develop citizens who can and 
will make “good things happen” rather 
than citizens who contribute nothing 
worthwhile or who work against the 
public interest to further their own 
personal gains. 

One can make good things happen 
either by being a leader himself or by 
keeping well informed and actively 
supporting ideas of able and public- 
spirited leaders. 

In addition to Rick, I want to exten«l 
my thanks to the following students 
whose well-written letters on the same 
editorial reached me before this pape: 
went to press: Mary Clare Shevlin and 
Pat Dooley of Chicago; Paul Hipsher 
of Logansport, Indiana; Karen Swan. 
son of Osage City, Kansas; Joan Man. 
uel, Rockville, Maryland; Theodore 
Szymanski, Dansville, New York; anc 
Sharon Monfort, Eureka, Kansas. 
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JOHN BEVERIDGE, commercial artist, and samples of work done in his office 


Interviews on Careers 





Artists Must Have Talent 


E design and prepare art work 

for publications, advertising, 
booklets, and a multitude of other 
projects.” That is the answer John 
R. Beveridge gives when asked about 
his work. Mr. Beveridge heads a 
commercial art studio called Bever- 
idge and Associates, Inc., in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He has 4 artists and a 
secretary on his staff. 

“T generally get to the office at 8 
in the morning,” Mr. Beveridge re- 
ports. “First, I go over the mail. 
Next, I set up the projects for the 
day that my associates and I will 
work on. Not long ago, for instance, 
we prepared a drawing of the ocean 
floor for Civic Education Service pub- 
lications. 

“Since I have opened my own busi- 
ness, I have spent less and less time at 
the drawing board. I now spend many 
hours getting in touch with clients and 
taking care of the day-to-day tasks of 
running my studio.” 

Commercial artists frequently spe- 
cialize in 1 or 2 branches of their 
work. Those who do mostly layout 
and design work choose and arrange 
the pictures and type used in adver- 
tising materials, books, magazines, or 
other publications. Jllustrators are 
primarily concerned with making the 
finished sketches and drawings. 

Qualifications. “Artistic or crea- 
tive ability is, of course, a necessity 
for success in this work,” Mr. Bever- 
idge points out. “In addition, per- 
sons who do advertising must have 
the ability to create and carry out 
an idea that will attract public at- 
tention.” Your art teacher in high 
school may be able to help you de- 
cide whether or not you have the 
necessary talent for this career. 

Training. Take whatever art courses 
are available in your high school, and 
also try to get as broad an educa- 
tional background as possible. Courses 
in English, history, literature, and 
the sciences are useful to commercial 
artists. 

While some young artists find jobs 
soon after they finish high school and 
then learn the work as they go along, 
most get further training in schools 
of art or in colleges. In general, the 
more education you obtain, the bet- 
ter off you will be. 

“If you want to become a commer- 
cial artist,” Mr. Beveridge says, “my 
advice is for you to choose your art 


school carefully. Check to make cer- 
tain that the school of your choice 
is turning out good designers, illus- 
trators, or layout people.” 

Job outlook. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor says that the long- 
range employment prospects for tal- 
ented commercial artists are ex- 
tremely good. But the government 
agency warns that persons with poor 
training or with only mediocre artis- 
tic ability may find competition for 
jobs keen. Hence, it is well to check 
over your qualifications carefully be- 
fore definitely deciding on this work. 

In addition to working for adver- 
tising agencies, commercial artists 
are also employed by printing and 
publishing companies, television and 
motion picture studios, commercial art 
studios, and department stores. Some 
artists do free-lance work—that is, 
they take on special assignments or 
draw pictures and then try to sell 
them. These artists have a great deal 
of freedom, but they often work long 
hours and do not have an assured in- 
come. 

Earnings. As a beginner, you may 
start out at around $55 a week. Ex- 
perienced artists usually have incomes 
of from $5,000 to $10,000 a year, 
though some of the more talented 
ones earn as much as $20,000 or more 
annually. 

Facts to weigh. “The profession is 
a challenging one, for the artist is 
constantly striving to turn out bet- 
ter work,” Mr. Beveridge points out. 
Also, the earnings are good if you 
have talent. ~ Si alate 

But much of your work may have 
to be done under the pressure of 
deadlines. Also, the path to success 
is long and hard. If you have only 
average ability, or if you lack de- 
termination and drive, you had better 
not try to become a commercial artist. 

Commercial art is, of course, open 
to men and women alike. 

More information. Most libraries 
have books giving helpful informa- 
tion on commercial art. Ask your 
librarian to help you find these. You 
can also get useful information from 
artists in your community or from the 
National Society of Art Directors, 115 
East 40th Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
The latter group can tell you about 
training requirements and employ- 
ment trends in art. 

—By ANTON BERLE 
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Our Nation’s Standards 


More Stress on Honesty Needed 


Many people believe that our 
country is suffering from a 
general decline in ethical stand- 
ards. They cite instances of dis- 
honesty among business firms, 
labor groups, public officials, 
taxpayers, students, and so on. 
Regardless of whether condi- 
tions are actually becoming 
worse in this respect, it is a fact 
that cheating and chiseling are 
now practiced on a wide scale 
and that they have a costly, 
harmful effect on the American 
people and our nation. 


TTENTION lately has been cen- 

tered on the antitrust case involv- 
ing General Electric, Westinghouse, 
and a number of other large electrical 
equipment firms. Evidence presented 
in a federal court has shown that of- 
ficials of these concerns, in bidding for 
many big contracts, made secret agree- 
ments to eliminate competition among 
their companies. 

The deals were held to violate fed- 
eral antitrust laws, which are aimed at 
promoting free competition in busi- 
ness. Fines totaling nearly $2,000,000 
were levied against the corporations 
and certain of their officials, and 7 
high-ranking company executives re- 
ceived 30-day jail sentences. These are 
men who have held positions of great 
responsibility. 

New York Times writer Anthony 
Lewis, commenting on the case, says: 
“Is it possible to create a business 
ethic favoring honesty even at the ex- 
pense of profit? Can our society get 
away from its pervasive attitude that 
a little cheating is harmless? The elec- 
trical case raises those questions .. . 
not only for large corporations and not 
only for business, but for all of us.” 

In labor groups, as well as industrial 


EAP OUT LEIP LRA NET Ree TALE INE, IT EMIS CNBR 


SENATOR Estes Kefauver, Democrat 
of Tennessee, heads a committee which 
is investigating manufacturers’ price 
bids on merchandise sold to the federal 
government. He seeks facts about the 
extent of unethical cooperation among 
industries to keep such bids high. 


firms, various examples of wrongdoing 
have been uncovered. For instance, 
Dave Beck—former president of the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters—has in re- 
cent years received prison sentences 
for stealing from his union and for 
tax evasion. A federal judge declared 
that Mr. Beck had taken money from 
“those who trusted and believed in 
him, and through whom he rose to 
great power and wealth.” 

In other fields. Millions of Ameri- 
cans are now filing reports, for federal 


and state income-tax purposes, on 
their 1960 earnings and expenses. Es- 
timates vary as to how many people 
are cheating on these returns, but tax 
authorities say that the number un- 
doubtedly is very large. 

@ Some time ago, the Internal 

Revenue Service reported that during 
a single year approximately 377,000 
business firms pocketed more than 
$300,000,000 which had been withheld 
from employes’ wages, supposedly for 
income taxes. 
. @ Workers, meanwhile, find numer- 
ous ways to cheat or rob their employ- 
ers. On one occasion, for example, a 
business consultant investigated the 
employes of a big jewelry firm and 
learned that the majority were steal- 
ing watch bands and other items. 

@ Newspapers, from time to time, 
carry headlines about political graft 
and corruption—about officials who 
use their governmental positions for 
personal gain. Neither political party 
has had a monopoly on this form of 
misconduct. 

Such facts don’t mean that all poli- 
ticians are crooked, or that all em- 
ployers and employes steal from one 
another, or that all taxpayers cheat, 
or that all businessmen and labor lead- 
ers are dishonest. There are many 
ethical and honest people in every walk 
of life. It is even impossible to say 
definitely whether conditions are 
worse now than they were some years 
ago. But according to Philip Wylie, 
a well-known writer, evidence suggests 
that “our personal honesty has slipped 
in many ways.” 

If this is so, part of the explanation 
may lie in our growing emphasis on 
material goods, amusements, and lux- 
uries. Living in the richest nation on 
earth, and surrounded by the highly 
advertised products of its industries, 
we have become so thoroughly en- 
chanted with material possessions that 
we tend to lose sight of moral values. 

Says a booklet published by the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: “Pressures to succeed finan- 
cially, to get ahead, are tremendous. 
When the honest road is too long and 
hard, some people take a short cut in 
fraud, bribery ... and other criminal 
or corrupt practices. Should we be 
surprised if young people [seeing the 
bad examples set by adults] look for 
the ‘easy buck’ that brings them closer 
to the coveted Cadillac?” 

Whatever the underlying reasons 
for dishonest behavior may be, we 
know that such activity involves great 
cost to our nation and seriously weak- 
ens it. Whether people cheat by doing 
shoddy repair work, or by submitting 
false income-tax returns, or by other 
means, they are in the long run steal- 
ing from the public. 

The cost of such chiseling by sup- 
posedly respectable people cannot be 
measured in money values alone. 
Think what would happen to the na- 
tion as a whole if everyone cheated 
and if no one could be trusted! 

Many times in the past, nations have 
fallen to ruin as their people have ig- 
nored proper standards of conduct. 
Historians generally agree that this 
was among the major reasons for the 
decline of ancient Greece, and for the 
downfall of Rome. 

Dishonesty played an important part 
in the defeat of the Nationalist gov- 
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ARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


SPEAKING of education—should there be courses in ethics and honesty? 


ernment on China’s mainland after 
World War II. Corruption and law- 
breaking became so commonplace 
among officials and the people in gen- 
eral that the regime no longer had 
strength to hold back communism. 

The fact is that no nation—whatever 
its system of government—can remain 
strong if the moral and ethical stand- 
ards of its citizens drop too low. 

Young people, when confronted 
with a serious national problem, some- 
times ask: “What can we do about it?” 
The matter of ethics is a situation 
about which they can do a great deal. 

Cheating by high school and college 
students is one of the discouraging 
features in today’s pattern of wide- 
spread dishonesty. The magazine 
Changing Times says that the ma- 
jority of youths in high school and 
college—“probably as many as 60%— 
cheat at one time or another.” At a 
certain college where students were 
questioned, 40% admitted that they 
frequently engaged in this practice. 
At another, surveys indicated that 
nearly 75% of the seniors had cheated 
in classroom work on one or more 
occasions. 

Young people are divided on whether 
it is seriously wrong to cheat in school. 
Of the students who replied to an 
AMERICAN OBSERVER questionnaire in 
1959, about 54% said they thought 
classroom cheating was as bad as 
stealing property, and 69% agreed 
that it probably would lead to other 
kinds of wrongdoing in later life. 
Even so, this left 31% or more who 
saw comparatively little harm in the 
practice. 

Various other surveys clearly indi- 
cate that many students regard cheat- 
ing as an accepted means of “getting 
by.” They may feel that they are 
doing no real damage—that they are 
not actually taking anything from 
anyone else. But this line of reasoning 
is false. 

The cheater steals from his parents 
—or whoever else may be paying for 
his education—since they have a right 
to expect that he will make the best 
possible use of his opportunities. For 
the same reason, he steals from the 
taxpayers or other groups who provide 
school facilities. 


What’s more, the cheater takes un- 
fair advantage of honest students, and 
robs them of the standing—with re- 
spect to grades—that they deserve. To 
a considerable degree, he robs himself 
of a good education. He cheats his 
country, since it has a right to expect 
that he will eventually—as a worker 
and a citizen—make his best possible 
contribution to the national welfare. 

A chemistry instructor, when he 
found that many of his students were 
cheating in the classroom, asked them: 
“How would you like to be served by 
your neighborhood pharmacist if you 
knew that he had obtained his license 
dishonestly ?” The same question could 
be asked about pilots, doctors, and 
members of other groups who perform 
highly skilled and vitally important 
services. 

Various plans to deal with the prob- 
lem of ethics in high schools and col- 
leges have been suggested or tried. 

Codes of conduct, which exist in 
many schools and which deal with 
numerous phases of student life, gen- 
erally include rules on classroom hon- 
esty. Often these codes are worked out 
by the student council in cooperation 
with school authorities. 

Certain schools use “honor systems” 
of one kind or another. These arrange- 
ments may call upon pupils to certify, 
after each examination, that they have 
neither given nor received help. In 
many instances, the honor system re- 
quires students to report any cases of 
cheating that come to their attention. 
These setups have had varying degrees 
of success. 

Your responsibility. Students are in 
a better position than anyone else to 
deal with problems of ethics in the 
schools. In the first place, each young 
person can follow a strict pattern of 
honesty himself. Moreover, he can—in 
cooperation with others—try to work 
out school and community plans to pro- 
mote high standards. 

Write and tell us your views on the 
matters discussed in this article. Have 
you, up to now, felt that cheating in 
the classroom or on homework is 
seriously wrong? What do you think 
might be done to prevent or discourage 
this practice—and to improve the 
nation’s general standards of conduct? 
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The Story of the Week 


Warning to Ships at 
Sea—"Iceberg Ahead!” 


The warning cry of “Iceberg 
Ahead!” can again be heard on the 
North Atlantic shipping lanes. But, 
thanks to the International Ice Pa- 
trol of the U. S. Coast Guard, ships 
are warned in plenty of time. 

Icebergs begin as part of the thick 
ice cap in the Arctic seas. Very early 
in the spring, when the weather be- 
comes warmer, some of the ice melts. 
Pieces break off and float south into 
the waters used by commercial ships. 
Hidden in by a storm, the 
icebergs are dangerous to sailors. 

The Ice Patrol, which put its ships 
to sea late in February and will con- 
tinue to stay on the alert until mid- 
July, keeps track of the huge ice 
chunks. Bulletins are beamed over 
the radio twice a day to all ships in 
the North Atlantic. Some 16 coun- 
tries help pay for this service. 

During the past 2 years, the Ice 
Patrol tried destroying the icebergs 
with explosives, but the experiment 
This year the 
Coast Guard plans to coat the ice with 
lampblack to hasten melting. 


fog or 


wasn’t too successful. 


Our Disarmament Chief 
Is Working for Peace 


When the German town of Roth- 
enberg was about to be shelled and 
bombed during World War II, John 
McCloy intervened 
to save its nine- 
century-old narrow 
streets and Gothic 
spires. As Assist- 
ant Secretary of 
War touring the 
battle front, he 
helped encourage 
the people of Roth- 
enberg to give up 
peacefully. 

Now Mr. McCloy is working for 
peace on a global scale. As Special As- 
sistant for Disarmament and Atomic 
Energy, he is making preparations 
talks with Britain 
and Russia on 4 ban of nuclear weap- 
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John McCloy 


for forthcoming 
ons tests. He is also working on long- 
range arms reduction proposals. 

Born 66 years ago this month in 
Philadelphia, John McCloy decided to 
become a lawyer very early in life. 
Eventually he worked his way through 
Amherst and Harvard Law 
School. 

Following the outbreak of World 
War II in 1939, Mr. McCloy left his 
law practice to take over important 
government posts. He served as As- 
sistant Secretary of War, head of the 
World Bank, and U. S. High Com- 
missioner of West Germany. After 
leaving his German post in 1952, he 
returned to his law practice, and later 
combined this with serving as chair- 
man of the Chase National Bank un- 
til the end of 1960. 


College 


TV or No TV Cameras 
On Capitol Hill? 


Some Americans are pleased that a 
plan to permit TV cameras on the 
floor of the U. S. House of Represent- 
and in its committees was 
turned down by the House Rules Com- 
mittee. Other citizens are disap- 
pointed by this action. 


atives 
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U. S. COAST GUARD 


IN ARCTIC, Coast Guard uses both ships and planes for an ice patrol 


Those who want to allow TV cam- 
eras on Capitol Hill argue: “Televi- 
sion broadcasts of House activities 
would greatly stimulate public inter- 
est in political affairs. The people 
of a democracy have a right to fol- 
low the activities of their elected rep- 
resentatives closely.” 

The other side contends: ‘“Equip- 
ment needed to televise House pro- 
ceedings would interfere with the 
duties of congressmen. Besides, a 
self-seeking representative might use 
TV time to further his own political 
ends.” 

How do you feel about this ques- 
tion? 


Mexico’s President 
Is Friendly to U. S. 


When Presidents Kennedy and 
Adolfo Lépez Mateos meet—as they 
are expected to do soon—they will 
find they have much in common. 
Both leaders are greatly interested in 
close inter-American ties. Also, the 
2 men got their start in politics early 
in life. 

Born 50 years ago, Adolfo Lépez 
Mateos won a reputation as an out- 
standing public speaker while a stu- 
dent at the National University in 


Mexico. In fact, a visiting politician 
was so impressed by the student’s 
speaking ability that he gave him a 
job as secretary. 

Already started on his political 
career, Mr. Lépez Mateos continued 
his schooling and became a lawyer. 
Later, he held a variety of government 
posts and also taught for a time at 
National University. 

In the 1951 Presidential race, Mr. 
Lépez Mateos managed the successful 
campaign of Adolfo Ruiz Cortines for 
Mexico’s highest elective office. Mr. 
Ruiz Cortines then appointed him 
Secretary of Labor, where he made an 
excellent record for himself. In the 
next election—that of 1958—Mr. Lé- 
pez Mateos had the support of his 
predecessor and easily won the Presi- 
dency. 


Commonwealth Nations 
Face Many Issues 


The Prime Ministers and other top 
officials of countries associated with 
Britain in the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions are checking in at London ho- 
tels. They will meet in that city 
for several days beginning March 8 
to discuss ways of strengthening 
their “family of nations,” and to go 





EDDIE PASTILONG is one of West Virginia's 
top scholastic athletes. With the basketball 
season just about over, he will soon be de- 
voting his attention to baseball and is ex- 
pected to hold down the third-base post once 
more for Moundsville High School. Eddie’s 
play on the gridiron has beer especially out- 
stanciing. In 3 sea- 
sons as quarterback 
for the Moundsville 
Trojans, he completed 
124 passes, good for 
2,06! yards. Fifty-five 
of his completions 
came last fall when he 
threw for 10 touch- 
downs and added 6 
more by rushing. In 
3 years he had only 
7 out of 238 passes 
intercepted. A good signal-caller, the Mounds- 
ville youth led his team to 23 victories in 30 
games during his time as Trojan quarterback. 
Last fall sportswriters named him to the All- 
State team and selected him as West Vir- 
ginia’s leading high-school quarterback. In 
his spare time, Eddie works as a service sta- 
tion attendant. He has had some 40 offers 
of college scholarships. 


f 





A PAIR OF ATHLETIC CHAMPIONS 


PHIL LATREILLE of Middlebury College in 
Vermont is expected to be the highest scorer 
in college hockey this winter for the third 
season in succession. In each of the last 2 
years, he set a new scoring mark. Last winter 
he made 96 points in 23 games, and this sea- 
son has been making points at an even faster 
clip. A rugged 190- 
pounder, Latreille 
scored 8 times against 
one team this year, 
and the 6 goals he 
made against Army 
set a new record for 
the West Point rink. 
A hard worker on the 
ice and off, Phil never 
gives up, and when 
he does miss the goal, 
he pursues the puck 
and keeps slamming it at the net. The 22- 
year-old senior is a native of Montreal, Canada. 
His advice to young athletes: “Do your best at 
all times. Keep good health habits. Listen 
to and follow the advice of your coach and 
teachers, and always put your full effort into 
everything you do.” He is also a member of 
his college’s golf team. He is studying soci- 
ology. —By HOWARD SWEET 








over problems that are faced by var- 
ious Commonwealth members. 

A highly controversial issue that 
is likely to come up at the London 
parley concerns strife in South Af- 
rica caused by that country’s strict 
controls over its majority Negro pop- 
ulation. African and Asian members 
of the Commonwealth are particu- 
larly critical of South Africa’s treat- 
ment of her Negroes. The latter 
country, because of this criticism, has 
already voted to loosen ties with the 
family of nations. 

Problems of another African land 
—the Congo—are also expected to 
come up during the London talks. So 
will trade problems of certain Com- 
monwealth lands plus a host of other 
issues. 

In addition to Britain and South 
Africa, self-governing members of 
the Commonwealth include Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, Pak- 
istan, Ceylon, Malaya, and Ghana. 


UN Favors Vigorous 
Action in the Congo 


The world will keep a close watch 
on events taking place at the United 
Nations headquarters this week. 
There, the General Assembly will re- 
sume its 1960-1961 session on March 
7, and will discuss the future of the 
Congo among other problems. 

In the Congo, meanwhile, the UN is 
putting into effect a Security Council 
peace plan suggested by a group of 
African-Asian lands. This plan au- 
thorizes the global body to use force, 
if necessary, to stop fighting between 
rival factions in the Congo. (Until 
now, the UN carefully tried to stay 
out of native squabbles.) 

In addition, the Security Council 
has called for (1) the withdrawal of 
all foreign non-UN military personnel 
from the Congo; (2) an investigation 
into the death of ex-Premier Patrice 
Lumumba and some of his followers; 
and (3) an early meeting of the Con- 
go’s elected Parliament so that a stable 
government can be established with 
authority over the entire nation. 

Actions in the UN thus far have 
been a complete defeat for the Soviets, 
who demanded UN withdrawal from 
the Congo, and resignation of Dag 
Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of 
the world body. 

While the UN is seeking a solution 
of the Congo problem, pro-Lumumba 
forces are on the move there. Under 
the leadership of Antoine Gizenga, 
these forces are picking up strength, 
as we go to press, in their march on 
the Congolese capital of Leopoldville. 
The world is waiting to see whether 
the United Nations or the government 
of President Joseph Kasavubu will 
stop the onward march of the Gizenga 
armies. 


People and Events 
Here and Overseas 


Uncle Sam may try to hurl a man 
into space next month. One of 3 
specially selected astronauts—Colonel 
John Glenn, Jr., Captain Virgil Gris- 
sons, and Commander Alan Shepard, 
Jr.—will make the historic flight. 

Belgium is getting ready for new 
elections on March 26. The balloting 
will give voters a chance to voice their 
opinion on the “belt-tightening” pro- 
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grams of the government headed by 
Premier Gaston Eyskens (see January 
30 issue of this paper). The contest 
will also be the first election since 
Belgium lost its rich Congo colony in 
Africa last summer. 

West Germany and Japan—2 enemy 
countries during World War II—are 
discussing plans to step up their 
foreign aid programs. In recent talks 
with President Kennedy, West German 
Foreign Minister Heinrich von Bren- 
tano tentatively agreed to have his 
country provide a billion dollars a year 
in loans and grants to underdeveloped 
lands. Japanese overseas aid plans are 
still in the discussion stage. 

Uncle Sam wants West Germany, 
Japan, and other allies to increase 
foreign assistance programs so we can 
reduce our payments to other lands— 
payments which have helped cause a 
heavy drain on our gold deposits. 


Group Studies Dispute 
Between Airline Unions 


Efforts will continue in the future, 
as in the past, to prevent industrial 
disputes such as the recent strike of 
airline flight engineers. That walk- 
out was extremely costly to employes 
and companies alike, and inconven- 
ienced thousands of travelers. The 
engineers have agreed to return to 
work for a 90-day period while a 
Presidential commission seeks a final 
solution to the dispute. 

Basically, the dispute is one in- 
volving inter-union rivalry. The Na- 
tional Mediation Board—a government 
group that seeks to settle labor-man- 
agement differences—had ordered 
flight engineers to merge their union 
with the larger Air Lines Pilots As- 
sociation (ALPA). The result of such 
a merger would put the engineers un- 
der ALPA supervision because of the 
latter’s superiority in numbers. (The 
engineers accompany pilots on the 
larger planes to handle mechanical 
problems if they arise and perform 
other flight duties.) 

The engineers opposed the Media- 
tion Board’s move on grounds that (1) 
their union would be swallowed up by 
ALPA; and (2) ALPA might look af- 
ter the interests of the pilots at the 
expense of the engineers when it 


ur 


ONLOOKERS are inspecting a new General Electric system for making salty 
water fresh—so that it can be used for irrigating crops and for drinking. There 
are several methods for removing salt from ocean water now, but this new one 
is said to be less costly and more efficient than older ones. 


comes to job openings and special un- 
ion benefits. 

The Air Lines Pilots Association 
has taken the position that it will 
treat the engineers just as fairly as 
it does the pilots. Both these groups, 
according to ALPA leaders, will be 
stronger by working in one union. 


School Aid and 
Russia Next Week 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week 
will deal with (1) debate over the 
Kennedy school-aid program; (2) the 
Soviet Union. 





Correction 


There’s more confusion on the Afri- 
can continent than in the Congo. In 
last week’s issue, one of our artists 
picked the wrong strip of lettering for 
the ocean off the coast of Angola in 
our map of Africa. Of course it is 
the Atlantic Ocean, not the Pacific. 
We regret the error. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








An Englishman, offered a job by an 
American employer who used much 
slang, asked if he could think it over. 

“Certainly,” was the reply. 

When the Englishman went home, he 
told his wife of the offer, but said they 
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ALFRED W. ISLER 


would have to live on seafood if he 
accepted. 

“Why in the world would we have to 
do that?” she asked 

“The reason is simple, my dear. I 
have been offered 100 clams a week.” 


* 


Wife (trying on a new hat): 
just too sweet, dear? 
Husband (firmly): 
dear, sweet. * 


One busy morning it took some time 
for the doctor to see all the patients in 
his waiting room. He —_ to an 
unhap Ppy man for the long delay. 

a ’t mind the wait so much, doc- 
tor,” came the reply, “but I had thought 
that you would prefer treating my ail- 
ment in its early stage.” 


* 


Upset mother: Will you please tell me 
why you gave Bill a zero in his history 
exam? 

Teacher: What else could I do? There 
wasn’t anything on his paper. 

Mother: Couldn’t you at least have 
given him an A for neatness? 


Isn’t it 


No, it’s just too 





Readers Say— 











I believe that volunteers for the 
“Youth Corps” should be selected on 
the basis of ability and personality. 
They should do well in other lands, 
because young people usually make 
friends easily and quickly. 

BILL WRIGHT, 
Pleasant Grove, Utah 


* 


In a recent article, you stated that 
Russia’s release of 2 American fliers 
could lift one roadblock toward better 
relations. I believe that is exactly 
what the Russians wanted us to think. 
Americans should beware lest we take 
a false step, for the communists are 
tricksters. PAN PATCH, 

Pleasant Grove, Utah 


* 


I am of the opinion that America 
should include Red China in the sur- 
plus food program, provided that our 
people have plenty to eat and that the 
Chinese people are told who the bene- 
factor is. Giving aid would help to 
ease world tension and perhaps create 
a better U.S. relationship with Red 
China. ROSEMARY DEIG, 

Evansville, Indiana 


* 


I feel Drew Pearson’s proposal for 
a “Free University of Cuba” in the 
U. S. is a worthwhile idea. It would 
offer suitable jobs to some of the 
highly educated people who fled Cas- 
tro’s Cuban dictatorship, and it would 
also offer an opportunity for Ameri- 
cans to learn more about the Latin 
peoples to the south of us. This could 
be important in the conduct of world 
affairs in the future. 
JAMES FUSCO, 
Reynoldsville, Pennsylvania 


* 


The plan for a free Latin American 
University is certainly worthy of sup- 
port. I strongly agree that our ties 
with Cuba should be strengthened and 
that Cuba should have the opportunity 
it needs to fight communism. 

LINDA VILLASENOR, 
Oceanside, California 





News Quiz 











Problems of Ethics 


1. Tell briefly about the recent court 
case involving a number of electrical cor- 
porations. 


2. Give some other examples of illegal 
or unethical practices among our people. 


3. Explain how America’s great mate- 
rial wealth may be contributing to the 
spread of dishonesty. 


4. Name some countries or empires 
whose downfalls resulted to a large ex- 
tent from the declining standards of con- 
duct among their people. 


5. According to surveys, is there a 
great deal of cheating in schools and 
colleges? Explain. 


6. When a young person cheats in 
school, who are some of the losers? 


7. Cite plans that have been tried in 


efforts to deal with the problem of class- 
room dishonesty. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think there is much cheating 

in your school? If not, how is it avoided 

r prevented? If so, what might be done 
to improve the situation? 


2. What steps do you think might be 
taken to raise ethical standards for the 
nation as a whole? 


Mexico’s Progress 


1. What was the first international con- 
ference in which the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration took part? 


2. In what part of their country do 
most Mexicans live? 


3. The Mexican Revolution—what does 
the term mean? 


4. List U. S. areas that were once a 
part of Mexico. 

5. Identify: Adolfo Lépez Mateos; 

RI. 

6. In what respects may Mexico’s econ- 
omy be described as “vigorous”? 

7. Compare the methods of Castro’s 


Cuba and Mexico in securing control of 
foreign-owned businesses. 


1. What do you think of the Mexican 
government’s program of aiding its citi- 
zens to control the country’s industry and 
resources while curbing outsiders—in- 
cluding Americans? Explain. 

2. What—if anything—do you think 
Mexico can do to help create better un- 
derstanding between the United States 
and Latin America as a whole? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the purpose of the Interna- 
tional Ice Patrol? 


2. Give some arguments for and against 
permitting TV cameras in Congress. 


3. What issue caused airline engineers 
to walk off their jobs recently? 


4. For what reason are top officials of 
Commonwealth nations meeting in Lon- 
don this week? 

5. Who is Secretary of Commerce? 
Briefly describe the main responsibility 
of his department. 


References 


“Mexico: Golden Anniversary of the 
Revolution,” by Stanley R. Ross, Current 
History, March 1960. 


“Will Mexico Go ‘Castro’?” Man Milton 
MacKaye, Saturday Evening Post, Oc- 
tober 29. 


Pronunciations 

Adolfo Lépez Mateos—a-daw!l'fé 16-péz 
mi-ta’ds 

Adolfo Ruiz Cortines—i-dawl'f6 rd0-és’ 
cor-té nés 

Apartheid—uh-par’tat 

Francisco Villa—fran-sis’k6 vé'ya 

Gaston Eyskens—gis'tiin is’kéns 


Heinrich von Brentano—hin’rik fawn 
brén-ta’nd 


Verwoerd—fair-voort’ 
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IN MEXICO CITY this square 


Mexican Nation 


(Continued from page 1) 


defeated the following month, and 
Texas became independent. 

In 1845, the United States annexed 
Texas 
Since 


(with that country’s consent). 
the Mexican government had 
never recognized Texan independence, 
the U. S. action led to what we call the 
War. American 
Mexico and 


forces in- 
Mexico 


Mexican 
vaded captured 
City 

By the treaty ending the conflict, 
the United States received a vast tract 
of land, including the present states of 
California, Nevada, Utah, most of Ari- 
zona, and parts of Wyoming, Colorado, 
and New Mexico. We paid Mexico 
$15,000,000 for this region. A 
later 


few 
years we secured what is now 
southern Arizona and New Mexico for 
$10,000,000 

More trouble occurred just before 
World Wai I 
U. 8S. marines and sailors briefly occu- 
pied the city of Veracruz on the Gulf 
Later, Francisco Villa, a 
Mexican revolutionist, began raiding 
American settlements across the Rio 
American 
sent to patrol border areas. 

Another 
when the Mexican government seized 
the foreign-owned oil fields along the 
Gulf of Mexico. Some were owned by 
American companies. In 1942, Mexico 
agreed to compensate U. S. 


(the Gadsden Purchase). 


Because of disorders, 


coast. 


Grande, and forces were 


incident occurred in 1938 


concerns. 

But there have also been many ex- 
amples of friendly cooperation. In 
World War II, Mexico was an ally of 
ours. A Mexican Air Force squadron 
fought in the Pacific, and a consider- 
able number of Mexicans enlisted in 
the U. S. armed forces. Thousands of 
American visit 
and many people of Mexican descent 
are U. S. citizens. 

The government. The days when 
Mexican revolutions followed cne an- 
other in rapid succession are past. To- 


vacationists Mexico 


h\ AMERICAN 
OS AIRLINES 


eas i 





EWING GALLOWAY 


with modern buildings is a busy commercial center bustling with traffic 


day the country has a stable govern- 
ment, headed by President Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos. The Chief Executive is 
chosen by popular vote for 6 years. 
A 2-house body called the Federal 
Congress makes laws. It has repre- 
sentatives from Mexico’s 29 states. 
Adolfo Lépez Mateos and almost all 
members of Congress belong to the 
Institutional Revolutionary Party, of- 
ten called the PRI (pronounced pree). 
This group has been Mexico’s domi- 
nant party for some 30 years. Its lead- 
ers say their goal is to raise general 
living standards and to put the Mexi- 
can people—rather than foreigners— 
in control of the country’s resources. 


In pursuing this policy—which most 
Mexicans approve—the government 
has taken control of a number of basic 
industries—including railways, petro- 
leum, and electric power—and it re- 
quires that Mexicans have at least 
51% control of certain other busi- 
nesses in which foreigners have in- 
vested. Within these limits, Mexico 
welcomes foreign capital, and Ameri- 
can citizens have invested more than 
1 billion dollars in that country. 

Vigorous economy. Ever since 
World War II, Mexico has been in the 
midst cf a great economic upsurge. 
Steel, cement, chemicals, cotton cloth, 
rope, tires, and canned foods are 


among the products of the factories. 
Industry, long concentrated in the 
Mexico City and Monterrey areas, is 
now spreading over the country. 
Ample supplies of petroleum and such 
metals as copper, zinc, lead, silver, and 
gold are encouraging factory growth. 

Despite its industrial advances, 
Mexico is still essentially a farming 
country. About 6 out of every 10 
Mexicans make their living from the 
land. Chief crops include corn, cotton, 
wheat, coffee, bananas, and rice. Many 
cattle are raised in the north. 

The use of farm machinery is rapidly 
spreading, though many farmers still 
employ primitive hand tools. Some of 
the best crop lands lie in the region 
just north of Mexico City. Because of 
the generally dry climate, large-scale 
irrigation is practiced. 

Annual per capita income is still 
low—less than $300, but it is rising 
every year. Over the past 20 years, 
Mexico’s gross national product (total 
of goods and services produced) has 
tripled. 

Many economists feel that Mexico is 
“over the hump” in its development 
program. On the momentum that has 
been built up in the past 20 years, they 
think that Mexico—with continued 
hard work—will reach its goal of be- 
coming an advanced industrialized 
nation. 

Castroism. U. S. officials have been 
somewhat troubled over the Mexican 
government’s attitude toward Fidel 
Castro of Cuba. At last summer’s 
meeting of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS) in Costa Rica, Mexi- 
can officials did not back up the United 
States as strongly as we had hoped in 
condemning the Cuban leader. Later, 
a Mexican lawmaker indicated that his 
land was sympathetic with Castro. 

After studying the situation, U. S. 
officials are not as concerned as they 
were earlier. The Mexican attitude 
stems from the great pride which that 
country’s leaders take in their own 
revolution. They see certain likenesses 
between the goals of their own revolu- 
tion and the Cuban upheaval en- 
gineered by Castro. In each case, an- 
nounced aims included the raising of 
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ADOLFO LOPEZ MATEOS, Presi- 
dent of Mexico 


living standards and the curbing of 
foreign control over natural resources. 

However, there are big differences 
in the methods that Mexico and Cuba 
have employed to reach those goals— 
and Mexican leaders are keenly aware 
of those differences. Castro has seized 
foreign-owned farms and industries 
without paying for them, while Mexico 
has paid for the foreign assets it has 
taken over. 

The Cuban government has accepted 
help from Russia in its program, while 
Mexico has kept the communists under 
close watch. Less than 2 years ago, it 
expelled 2 members of the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Mexico City for meddling in 
Mexican affairs. 

While in general sympathy with 
Castro’s goals, a number of Mexican 
leaders—it is known—dislike his 
methods and his acceptance of com- 
munist aid. U. S. officials feel that 
Mexico has no intention of helping 
Castro extend his influence. 

Good neighbors. American leaders 
believe it is highly important that we 
have a stable and sympathetic neigh- 
bor along our southern boundary. 
They feel, too, that Mexico may fill a 
valuable role simply by being a good 
example to other Latin American lands 
of a country that is making progress 
without resorting to communist meth- 
ods. While U. S. officials favor private 
enterprise over government ownership 
of industry, they point out that Mexico 
—in its steps to control business—is 
treating foreign investors much more 
fairly than have certain other coun- 
tries. 

Mexico seems certain to be a key 
nation in efforts to strengthen U. S. 
ties with Latin America. 

—By HowAarD SWEET 


Today & Yesterday 





Commerce Department 


HEN the Constitution was being 
written at Philadelphia in 1787, 
delegate Gouverneur Morris of New 
York suggested that provision be made 
for a department to look out for the 
business interests of the United 
States. 

The proposal was not adopted, al- 
though some commercial agencies 
were set up in 1789 when the federal 
government began operations under 
the Constitution. A few of these were 
independent, while others were super- 
vised by some higher, agency. In the 
main, they dealt with projects to map 
our seacoasts, directed the census, and 
granted patents on new inventions. 

It wasn’t until 1903 (116 years af- 
ter Mr. Morris recommended it at 
Philadelphia) that a commercial de- 
partment was set up. Labor was in- 
cluded, however, in this combined De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. 
Only in 1913 did a full-fledged Depart- 
ment of Commerce come into being. 

The Secretary of Commerce is 
broadly responsible for advising the 
President on policies and programs 
that can benefit the nation’s industries 
and businesses. Several offices within 
the Department seek to promote the 
best interests of commerce at home 
and in foreign lands. A special bu- 
reau sets up standards of weights, 
length, and other measurements—and 
also establishes certain quality stand- 
ards for goods sold to the public. 

A division for transportation sees 
to the general planning for adequate 
means of travel in time of peace—and 
helps work out arrangements for mov- 
ing men and arms when necessary for 
purposes of defense. 

The Bureau of the Census is under 
the Department of Commerce. Not 
only does it count our population, it 
provides information on needs for 
housing and industrial products to 
guide industry in mapping out sales 
programs. The Weather Bureau and 
Patent Office are also in this depart- 
ment. 

Various other agencies in Commerce 
deal with development of shipbuilding 
and the operation of seaports. The 
Coast and Geodetic Survey provides 
charts and technical reports on land 
areas, waterways, and the skies to aid 
navigation of ships and planes. 

—By Tom HAWKINS 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of a Latin American ge- 
ographical area. 


1. New Secretary of Commerce, Luther 


2. This senator is looking for possible 
unethical practices by businessmen who 
sell goods to U. S. government. 


3. Mexican port on Gulf of Mexico. 


4. He made Mexico a Spanish colony 
soon after Columbus discovered America. 


5. Mexico has —_— , copper, 


and other minerals. 


6. Battle of the __-________, famous 
episode in Texans’ fight for independence 
from Mexico. 


7. The ____.__.__. Office is part of 
the Department of Commerce. 


8. Capital of Republic of Ireland. 


9. Ancient Indian tribe of Mexico. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Casablanca. VERTICAL: 1. 
Calcutta; 2. April; 3. Wilson; 4. Kasa- 
vubu; 5. Goldberg; 6. Nile; 7. Ruanda; 8. 
Urundi; 9. Congo; 10. Amazon. 


WIDE WORLD 


Commerce Secretary 





Luther Hodges 


LTHOUGH Secretary of Com- 
merce Luther Hodges, at 62, is 
the oldest member of the present Cab- 
inet, he is considered to be one of the 
most energetic persons in President 
Kennedy’s Administration. His as- 
sociates say that he has lost none of 
the drive which enabled him to move 
up from a textile-mill hand—working 
a 10-hour day at the age of 12—to 
become a top-ranking business execu- 
tive, and later the governor of North 
Carolina. 

As a young man, Luther Hodges met 
his expenses at the University of 
North Carolina by working in his 
spare time as a waiter, janitor, and 
Bible salesman. After graduating in 
1919, he took a job in Leaksville, North 
Carolina, as secretary to the manager 
of a textile mill owned by Marshall 
Field and Company. After 8 years, 
he himself became a manager of one 
of the local mills. Eventually, he went 
on to become a vice president of Mar- 
shall Field and general manager of all 
29 of the company’s textile plants. 


Retired from Business 


Luther Hodges retired from private 
business in 1950 to serve with the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
in West Germany. He returned to 
North Carolina in 1952 to enter the 
Democratic ‘primary for Lieutenant 
Governor. Using as a slogan the fact 
that he had never before engaged in 
politics, he was successful in the pri- 
mary and the election. 

With the death of the incumbent 
governor in 1954, Mr. Hodges moved 
up to fill the state’s top post. In the 
next gubernatorial election, he won an 
overwhelming victory over his oppo- 
nent at the polls. 

One of his main achievements as 
governor was to attract a great 
amount of new business and industry 
to the state. He encouraged both 
American and foreign firms to open 
up operations in North Carolina, with 
the result that about a billion dollars 
of new industrial development took 
place in the region during his tenure 
of office. 

Luther Hodges was born March 9, 
1898, on a tenant farm in Virginia. 
Two years later his family moved to 
Leaksville, North Carolina, where he 
spent most of his youth. 

Mr. Hodges has been married 39 
years. He and his wife have 3 chil- 
dren and 7 grandchildren. 

—By Tim Coss 








‘Monthly Test 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
issues of the AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
February 6, 13, 20, 27. 

















Scoring: If grades are to be calculated 
on a percentage basis, we suggest that a 
deduction of 3 points be made for every 
wrong or omitted answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. India’s population is (a) about half 
as large as that of the United States; 
(b) second only to Red China’s; (c) the 
largest of any nation in the world; (d) 
well over 700,000,000. 


2. During the past decade, India has 
(a) increased its factory production by 
more than 60%; (b) raised the life span 
of its average citizen to 55; (c) elimi- 
nated unemployment; (d) brought a 
large majority of its businesses under 
government control. 


3. In his State of the Union address, 
President Kennedy (a) called for a new 
housing program under a new Housing 
and Urban Affairs Department; (b) 
expressed satisfaction with the present 
international situation; (c) asked for 
reduced federal spending on education; 
(d) said that he would not seek any 
important changes in our foreign aid 
program. 


4. During 1960, travel on regularly 
scheduled airlines proved to be (a) 20 
times safer than in private planes; (b) 
safer than in any year since 1952; (c) 
more dangerous than in any previous 
year in domestic airline history; (d) not 
quite as safe as by automobile. 


5. A major point of controversy be- 
tween the Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association and the Federal Aviation 
Agency is an FAA ruling which requires 
private plane owners to (a) equip their 
planes with all-weather radar; (b) allow 
FAA inspectors to accompany them on 
flights at any time; (c) pass medical ex- 
aminations given by FAA-approved phy- 
sicians in order to get flying licenses; 
(d) take a fitness test every 90 days. 


6. Israel’s population (a) is about as 
large now as it was 12 years ago; (b) 
is concentrated mainly in the southern 
one-third of the country; (c) includes 
about 1,000,000 Arabs; (d) is composed 
mainly of immigrants from other coun- 
tries. 


7. The amount of rye | which Israel 
receives for her goods sold abroad (a) 
is about equal to what she pays for items 
purchased abroad; (b) is larger than the 
amount of money spent on purchases 
abroad; (c) is considerably less than 
the amount spent on overseas purchases; 
(d) enables her economy to operate with- 
out any outside financial assistance. 


8. Portugal’s colonial empire (a) has 
largely disappeared since World War 
II; (b) is now being prepared for in- 
dependence; (c) has an area more than 
20 times that of Portugal itself; (d) is 
restricted entirely to the continent of 
Africa. 


9. Antonio Salazar has heen Premier 
of Portugal (a) since the election of 
1958; (b) since Franco seized power in 
Spain; (c) since the election of 1951; 
(d) for 29 vears. 

10. Unemployment in the United 
States is (a) at an all-time low; (b) 
spread fairly evenly throughout the 
country; (c) centered in a number of 
specific industries and regions; (d) at 
an all-time high. 


11. President Kennedy wants to raise 
the legal minimum wage—by stages—to 
(a) $1 an hour; (b) $.75 an hour; (c) 
$2 an hour; (d) $1.25 an hour. 


12. Moise Tshombe is head of the min- 
eral-rich Congo province of (a) Kasai; 
(b) Kivu; (c) Oriental; (d) Katanga. 


13. It is believed that recent Soviet 
attacks on Dag Hammarskjold are aimed 
at (a) bringing about more effective 
UN action in the Congo; (b) strengthen- 
ing the position of Joseph Kasavubu; 
(c) destroying the UN’s effectiveness in 
the Congo; (d) aiding the regime of 
Albert Kalonji. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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(Concluded from page 7) 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the word, name, o1 
phrase that best completes the state- 
ment. 

14. Portugal’s capital is soos 


is Attorney Gen- 


vo. - A 
eral of the United States. 

16. Airline pilots must retire 
flying upon reaching the age of 


from 


17. Congolese President Joseph Kasa- 
vubu has his headquarters in the city of 


18. Most 
ers of the 


19. Prior 
now Israel 


of India’s people are follow- 
fe religion. 


to 1948, the area which is 
was administered by sib 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


20. Najeeb Halaby 
. Henrique Galvao 
. Pinhas Lavon 
23. Antoine Gizenga 
. Mike Monroney 
5. Dr. Maurice Albertson 


A. Head of a group preparing a re- 
port on the “Youth Peace Corp” plan 


B. Opponent of Salazar regime 
C. Pro-communist Congolese leader 
D. Senator investigating air safety 


E. Head of the Federal 
Agency 


Aviation 


F. Important figure in Israeli political 
crisis 
friendly to the 


G. Nigerian leader 


United States 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the letter preceding the 
word or phrase that makes the best defi- 
nition of the word in italics. 


26. The 
known. (a) 
(c) style: 


debater’s prowess was well 
viewpoint; (b) weakness; 
(d) superior ability. 


27. The enigma concerning large sums 


of money in the mayor’s bank account 
hurt his chances for re-election. (a) 
scandal; (b) rumor; (c) evidence; (d) 
mystery. 


28. A meticulous examination was 
made of the foreign aid request. (a) 
hurried; (b) brief; (c) very careful; 
(d) casual. 

29. The wording of 
quite vague. (a) 
(b) Presidential 
law; (d) bill. 


the statute was 
proposed amendment; 
announcement; (c) 


Each of the regions below can be 
found on the map at the bottom of this 
Match the numbers with the 
letters. 


column. 
appropriate 


30. Pakistan-—-relations between this 
country and India have been improving 
lately. 

31. New Delhi—capital of India. 

32. Kashmir—a region lying between 
India and Pakistan which is claimed 
by both nations. 

33. Tibet—Red Chinese forces based 
here threaten India’s northern frontier. 
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DONALD DELL, tennis star, is now on a tour of African countries (plus Iran) 


shown in color on map. 


On-the-Scene Report 





The State Department is sponsoring his good-will trip. 


From Union of South Africa 


Donald Dell is a young American 
touring Africa, Asia, and Europe. 
He (together with Mike Franks of 
California) is playing tennis tourna- 
ments, holding clinics, and giving 
exhibitions to the various peoples in 
these lands. He is acting as a “good- 
will ambassador” for America over- 
seas. His tour is under the auspices of 
the U. S. State Department. 

Currently ranked No. 9 in American 
tennis, Donald Dell graduated from 
Yale University in June of 1960. He 
hails from the Washington, D. C., 
area, and plans to enter the Yale Law 
School this September. 

This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Donald Dell on the 
countries he 


various 
visits, including Russia, 
which is not shown on map. 


IKE Franks and I have now spent 

nearly 2 months in South Africa 
traveling extensively through all parts 
of the country. We have visited the 
beautiful coastal cities of Port Eliza- 
beth, East London, Cape Town, and 
Durban. We have lived for several 
weeks in Johannesburg. 

Cities like Johannesburg and Cape 
Town are highly industrialized and 
crowded, reminding one of London, 
New York, or Los Angeles. In fact, 
Johannesburg is often referred to as 
the “New York City of Africa.” 

The people in these urban areas are 
very western in their way of living. 
The reason, of course, is that the 
first settlers to South Africa came 
from Holland and England. 

Reading is almost a national pastime 
in this country (there is no televi- 
sion), with movies, plays, and operas 
also quite popular. South Africans 
lead a simple, yet interesting, life. 
They are firm believers in the maxim 
“early to bed and early to rise,” for 
the majority of the people whom we 
have met are in bed by 10 p.m. and 
normally rise about 6:30 a.m. Most 
shops and businesses open at 8 a.m. 


We have slept on the peaceful farms 
near Bloemfontein in the Orange Free 
State—the center of the rich agricul- 
tural lands. Modern farming methods 
are used here, and the leading prod- 
ucts are grain and livestock. 


The People 


Residents of South Africa are di- 
vided into 3 principal population 
groups—English, the Afrikaners or 
Dutch descendants, and the native 
Negro people. The English and Dutch 
alike are classified as “European,” or 
“white”; persons of native African 
descent are known as “non-European.” 
Colored people outnumber whites by 
nearly 4 to 1. 

South Africa is a big and expansive 
land with a constantly sunny climate, 
which reminds one of California. The 
country is bilingual, with English and 
Afrikaans (a Dutch dialect) being the 
2 national languages. All road signs 
and newspaper advertisements, for ex- 
ample, are written in both languages. 

Also, South Africa has a dual cap- 
ital, rotating between Pretoria and 
Cape Town every 6 months. The 
judicial branch of the government is in 
Bloemfontein, situated almost exactly 
midway between Pretoria and Cape 
Town. So this is quite a unique ar- 
rangement of the various branches of 
government. 


Living Conditions 


The majority of white South Afri- 
cans are well off. They have compara- 
tively good incomes, and their cost of 
living is unbelievably low. Food, 
clothes, taxis, movies—just about 
everything—cost only about one-third 
to one-half as much there as in Amer- 
ica. A single room, including 3 meals, 
in the best hotel in South Africa 
costs just under 6 dollars a day. 

Nearly all Europeans who live in 
this land have at least one or two na- 
tive servants, who live on the premises 
and are fed and clothed by the whites. 


The natives always use the words 
“madam” and “master” to refer to a 
white woman or man, since this is 
strictly a master-servant society. 

The colored natives reside in poor 
homes and huts. Those who work in 
city factories live in suburban “loca- 
tions” or little native towns, where 
they have their own shops, schools, and 
recreational facilities. Organizing the 
natives into these locations is the main 
method of maintaining the govern- 
ment’s policy of apartheid—or rigid 
separation of the races. 

Mike and I have played several ex- 
hibitions for the natives right in their 
locations, and the audiences were large, 
enthusiastic, and appreciative. 


Political Situation 


The natives themselves are a fairly 
happy and carefree people, but in most 
cases extremely uneducated as com- 
pared with the American Negro. There 
is, however, a great political unrest in 
South Africa today, for the natives are 
resentful toward their white masters. 

Through their few educated leaders, 
the Negroes are striving to gain cer- 
tain political rights such as the right 
to vote and to own land. They say 
they have been patient and want to ac- 
quire these privileges peacefully. As 
the President of the Bantu Sports 
Association told me, “We do not pity 
ourselves, nor seek sympathy, but we 
must continue to persevere and press 
for what we think are our natural 
rights.” 

Many South Africans view the 
United States, with its high degree of 
modernization and mechanization, as 
the land of “milk and honey.” A fre- 
quent question asked us was: “How do 
American clothes, homes, or business 
enterprises compare with those in 
South Africa?” 

Despite their respect for the Ameri- 
can way of life, South Africans are 
particularly sensitive to and resentful 
of those foreigners in South Africa, 
especially Americans, who criticize 
their policies and attempt to tell them 
how to solve their racial problem. They 
feel this is their own business. 

Mike and I, of course, have kept our 
opinions to ourselves, for we’ve been 
in South Africa as American athletes, 
not as politicians. This is a sports- 
loving country, and almost everyone 
knows the current stars in cricket, 
rugby, or tennis—their 3 major sports. 
Every weekend, thousands watch or 
participate in one of these sports. 

After visiting South Africa, I 
strongly hope and wish that the peo- 
ple there will be able to solve their 
differences without resorting to vio- 
lence and bloodshed. 





South Africa’s Prime Minister, Hen- 
drik Verwoerd, was born 59 years ago 
in the Netherlands. With his parents, 
he moved to South Africa when he was 
very young. He studied and later taught 
psychology and philosophy, was a news- 
paper editor, and became Prime Min- 
ister in 1958. He helped establish the 
apartheid policy of racial separation. 

Last year during an outbreak of vio- 
lence, Mr. Verwoerd was seriously 
wounded by a white would-be assassin 
who was said to have disliked the Prime 
Minister’s programs. 

Mr. Verwoerd’s supporters feel that 
his policy is sound in view of the fact 
that the white people are so outnum- 
bered in South Africa by the Negro na- 
tives. His critics say that the majority 
of people in a land cannot permanently 
be denied their essential rights and that 
the Prime Minister’s stern, uncompro- 
mising policy will inevitably lead to 
catastrophe. 











